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WORK OF THE CHICAGO ARTISTS 



Just a word — and one more commendatory than censorious — about 
the exhibition of the artists of Chicago and its vicinity, recently held 
under the joint management of the Art Institute and the Municipal 
Art League of Chi- 
cago. I shall not 
commit myself to a 
categorical list of 
exhibitors or to de- 
tailed descriptions 
of individual can- 
vases, but shall 
simply record a few 
impressions made 
by the display. 
Comment on partic- 
ular artists, there- 
fore, will necessarily 
savor more or less 
of generalities. 

I have used the 
words commenda- 
tory rather than 
censorious advised- 
ly. One needed not 
to go far through 
the galleries, nor to 
be supercritical, to 
find much material 
with which to find 
fault. But that is 
only natural, espe- 
cially in localshows. 
There never was an 
exhibition that had 
not its canvases of 
supreme interest 
and its canvases 
which the well-informed visitor is wont to tolerate through condescen- 
sion or courtesy. There was a fair sprinkling of just such weak, 
tentative efforts in the exhibition at the Art Institute here noticed. 
When this is said, however, it must also be said that the Chicago 
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PORTRAIT 

By Frederick W. Freer 
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SHADOWS ON THE WALL 
By A. E. Albright 



artists never gave a better 
display than that of this 
year, and have rarely given 
as good a one. 

It should be said, more- 
over, that the average high 
excellence of the exhibi- 
tion was likely due in a 
measure to the experimen- 
tal method adopted for the 
selection of the pictures. 
Disappointments, heart- 
burnings, even bitterness 
are the usual concomitants 
of art exhibitions. Artists 
commonly have strong con- 
victions respectingthe merit 
of the works they submit, and are prone to disagree with the 
powers that be in the matter of acceptance or rejection. The work 
of juries of selection thus is onerous and thankless, and the jurors, 
singly or collectively, have been made targets for charges of unfair- 
ness, prejudice, lack of sympathy, lack of knowledge, etc. To obvi- 
ate this state of affairs, the Chicago artists introduced a novelty, and 
while the innovation has been productive, as might have been expected, 
of the usual grist of disappointments and heart-burnings, it has 
resulted in a very good show, which is eminently the most important. 

The Arts Club of Chi- 
cago, includingabout eighty 
of the artists, conceived the 
idea of abolishing the reg- 
ularly appointed jury of 
selection, and of throwing 
the responsibility of the se- 
lection of jurymen upon 
the contributors to the dis- 
play. The innovation met 
favor, and in this case, for 
the first time in Chicago, 
the jury of selection was 
not appointed, but was 
elected by the popular vote 
of the entire colony of 
artists. The Institute sent 
out ballots and the contrib- 

uting artists selected as OCTOBER> SERE AND GO ld 
jurymen Oliver Dennett By j. c. johansen 
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Grover, Frederick W. Freer, Ralph Clarkson, John H. Vanderpoel, 
Charles A. Corwin, Karl A. Buehr, and Charles Francis Browne for 
the judgment on paintings, and Charles J. Mulligan and Lorado Taft 
for sculpture. . 

No one covets the position of juryman or lobbies to secure appoint- 
ment — the duties are too onerous, and the work and worry as a rule 
are out of all proportion to the satisfaction experienced. In the case 




DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 
By Jules R. Mersfelder 

of this exhibition the jurymen were the popular choice of the con- 
tributing artists, and they accepted their positions as a duty. One 
should add that they did their work with severity tempered with 
kindliness. Had there been less kindliness there would have been 
fewer works against which exception might be taken. 

Out of a gross number of six hundred and seventy-nine works sent 
in for examination, all but two hundred and thirty-nine were rejected. 
These exhibits, in various media, were by one hundred and three 
artists, sixty-nine men and thirty-four women. There were several 
new names on the list, and the contributions of some of these little 
known artists were among the most interesting in the whole collection. 

Other reforms were inaugurated and were carried out with inflex- 
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ible adherence to fixed principle. In former years it has been the 
custom for a few artists to have a disproportionately large number of 
canvases accepted. Last year, if I remember correctly, one artist 
had twenty pictures in the galleries, and other contributors ranked 
close to him in point of numbers. This naturally gave the favored 
few a precedence that many thought they did not deserve, and as a 
consequence there was no little jealousy and hard feeling among those 
artists who had to be content with not more than one or two exhibits. 




FROM MICHIGAN 
By Marie Lokke 

This year it was decided that, no matter how excellent the works 
submitted might be, no artist should be permitted to show more than 
ten canvases. In point of fact, Oliver Dennett Grover was the only 
contributor who had in the galleries the gross allowable quota. Only 
one or two artists displayed as many as eight canvases, and the 
majority were content with not to exceed half the number permitted 
them. 

Then again, the matter of crowding and skying canvases came in 
for serious consideration. Ample space — five galleries — was placed 
at the disposal of the exhibitors, and the hanging committee arranged 
the contributed works in such a way that not a canvas was skyed, and 
so that there was a generous expanse of burlap of pleasing tone 
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GIANT WILLOWS 
By Edgar Cameron 



between the pictures. The 
result was a most happy 
and effective appearance. 

Even the most casual 
visitor to the exhibition 
could but notice the marked 
improvement of the show 
over those of former years. 
The artists themselves took 
the initiative in these re- 
forms, and were willing to 
stand by the consequences. 
Certainly, the scattering of 
the pictures through five 
rooms instead of crowding 
them into two or three, and the elimination of favoritism, or what 
many regarded as favoritism, gave unqualified satisfaction to every one. 
As regards the personnel of the jury of selection, one suspects that 
some of the contributors thought their works would be considered 
with a larger measure of sympathy and that they would be accorded 
greater leniency by the creatures of their own election. In this, 
happily, they were disappointed. The jury — to the betterment of the 
display — was even more rigorous in its decisions than were the juries 
of former years. The members were all men competent to pass on 
questions of subject, composition, technique, color, etc., and — with 
due allowance for occasional sins of good nature — exercised a fearless 
and unbiased judgment. 

This year, too, there was comparative unanimity of opinion as 
regards the awarding of prizes. John C. Johansen carried off the 

Young Fortnightly prize 
with his "The Portrait of 
Miss R.," and Frederick 
W. Freer won the Artists' 
prize with his portrait of 
himself. Upon Mr. Johan- 
sen devolved the further 
honor of having had his 
' ' October, Sere and Gold, ' ' 
selected and purchased as 
the initial picture for the 
Institute's proposed gal- 
lery of works illustrative of 
the talent of Chicago 
artists. , 

Johansen, by the way, 

A CORNER OF THE STUDIO . ,. J LL . ' X . 7 

By Mrs. Lou Mersfeider is little more than twenty 
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years of age, and while he has contributed frequently to former local 
exhibitions, he has never shown such marked progress in his art as 
this year. Indeed, this word "progress" may be taken as the keynote 
of the entire exhibition — a fact that speaks volumes of promise for 
the future of local art. Johansen's prize-winning portrait is the like- 
ness of a slight, 
sweet-faced, dark- 
haired woman, 
simply attired and 
gracefully posed. 
It is vigorous in 
its brush work, 
and in every way 
dignified. His 
' ' October, Sere and 
Gold," is likewise 
a strikingly beauti- 
ful picture, rich in 
its tonal qualities, 
individual in its 
treatment, and ex- 
ceptionally good 
in its atmospheric 
effect. 

Freer is some- 
thing of a Nestor 
among Chicago 
artists, and apart 
from the fine qual- 
ities of his self- 
portrait, there was 
a certain appropri- 
ateness in his being 
awarded the Art- 
ists' prize. This 
was nothing less 
than a tribute from 
his fellow-painters, 
since it was their 
individual enter- 
prise from partici- 
pating in which 
they jealously ex- 
cluded all non-pro- 
fessionals. The 
portrait of miss r. likeness is singu- 

By J. C Johansen 
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larly faithful andj express- 
ive — even to the cigarette, 
which is part of Mr. Freer's 
daily attire — and is to be 
regarded as one of the very 
best canvases the artist has 
produced. 

For the rest, general re- 
marks will suffice. The 
prevailing tone of the five 
galleries was bright and 
joyous, despite the fact that 
many of the artists essayed 
the depiction of subtle night 
effects and indulged in 
efforts, more or less ex- 
perimental, in exploiting 
peculiar phases of nature. 
This is a witness to the 
same lines on which for the 
most part the younger gen- 
eration of local artists are 
casting their work. 

There was, moreover, 
an utter absence of can- 
vases that would suggest a 
desire to paint for exhibi- 
tion purposes. With the 
exception of Oliver Den- 
nett Grover's two big mural 
decorations for the Black- 
stone Library, an account 
of which was given in this 
magazine some months ago, there were few large canvases in the col- 
lection. There were portraits, landscapes, still life, and flower pieces 
in oils and water-colors, as well as etchings and miniatures, and in 
the main they were produced with a view to meeting the tastes and 
requirements of prospective purchasers for home decoration. 

Many of the artists represented never appeared to better advan- 
tage or in more characteristic guise. Edgar S. Cameron showed 
several canvases which eclipsed anything he has exhibited before in 
local exhibitions, and which clearly demonstrated a firmer grasp on 
his art than that possessed by many another painter of wider fame. 
Ralph Clarkson showed a decided leaning toward the Japanese manner 
and a fondness for mysterious effects. Karl A. Buehr gave further 
evidence of sincerity and straightforward methods in his "A Dutch 




FORGOTTEN TASKS 
By Annie Weaver Jones 
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Interior,' ' in which he has infused a certain wholesome sentiment; 
and Charles A. Corwin in his water scenes clung closely to his usual 
literal statements of facts which many would like to see modified. 

Adolph R. Shulz showed a decided lapse from his former habit of 
investing his canvases with tender sentiment and disclosed marked 

ability for strong 
handling and vigor- 
ous brush work. 
Charles Francis 
Browne remained 
loyal to his tran- 
scriptions of poetic 
bits of scenery, but 
in much of his later 
work he has taken 
to warmer, richer 
coloring, and has 
thus much enhanced 
the beauty and in- 
terest of his can- 
vases. Mr. and 
Mrs. John F. Sta- 
cey's work was ex- 
ceedingly good and 
differed little in the 
style and treatment 
made familiar in 
former exhibitions. 
The contributions 
of Jules Mersfelder 
were a decided im- 
provement over his 
canvases shown a 
year ago, his color 
harmonies being 
more natural and 
pleasing and his 
suggestion of atmosphere in a marked degree more pronounced. 

And so a kind word — and always an encouraging one — could be 
said of A. E. Albright, Martha S. Baker, Julia Bracken (for her 
plaster casts), Bertha Jacques (for her etchings), Annie Weaver Jones, 
C. O. E. Lindin, Marie Lokke, H. G. Marrata, Bertha S. Menzler, 
B. J. Olsson-Nordfeldt, I. M. Perrault, Hening Ryden, Hugo von 
Hofsten, William Schmedtgen, and others of the exhibitors. 

One may repeat by way of parenthesis that some of the most inter- 
esting work in the galleries was by new men little known to the public 
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or by men occupied with the daily grind of some form or other of 
pictorial work which precludes devotion to studio practice. A care- 
ful study of the galleries led one to indorse the following editorial 
statement made in the local press during the exhibition: 

"The advance of professional success among Chicago artists is 
reassuringly indicated by the variety, the versatility, and the pervad- 
ing excellence 
shown in each sec- 
tion. The exhibi- 
tion includes a rel- 
atively small but 
exceedingly good 
number of works in 
sculpture. The 
water-color room is 
altogether charm- 
ing, many of the 
exhibits in that 
medium attaining 
the highest degree 
of delicacy and 
beauty. The vigor, 
virility, and repose 
of the exhibits in 
oil cannot fail to 
win the substantial 
approbation of art 
patrons in this city. 

"The cluster of 
miniatures enhan- 
ces the interest of 
the entire exhibi- 
tion. No incident 
of it will command 
more sincere admi- 
ration than the 
etchings. Their 

total is not numerically great, but the precision, the grace, and the 
subtlety of t'he needle have never been more convincingly shown in 
the Art Institute. Decorative art and symbolic also receive pro- 
portional illustration. Sketches in pencil, crayon, tempera, and 
wash round out the most comprehensive and the most notable exhi- 
bition of Chicago progress in art yet witnessed in the public galleries. 

"Chicago fine art has reached a period which requires no apology 
or appeal for subsistence on other than fundamentally artistic grounds. 
Chicago art patrons have increased within recent years at a rapid 
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By Marie Gelon Cameron 
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THE WILLOW 
By Adolph R. Shulz 



pace. It has happened more than once that American pictures, 
painted in the United States, have been despised by American art 
patrons, but when taken to Paris and decorated with a salon tag have 
been purchased by some of the same connoisseurs at five times the 
price asked at home." 

These words respecting art in Chicago can scarcely be regarded 
as unduly eulogistic. Much of the work turned out from the local 
studios is thoroughly good, and is worthy of more generous recogni- 
tion than is commonly accorded it. It is, however, unfortunately the 
fashion for picture buyers to go abroad, or at least away from home, 
for their canvases. As a consequence, the Chicago artists, like their 
fellow-workers in many another city, are made to feel that no one is 
a prophet in his own country. The Municipal Art League, in seeking 
to develop an art sense and promote sales among the residents of the 
city, has entered upon a worthy enterprise, and it is to be hoped that 
its efforts will not prove abortive. An unappreciated art will thrive 
nowhere, since there is of necessity a strictly material side to the 
artist's existence which depends upon public appreciation and support. 
It is a fact that pictures by American painters that were regarded 
with indifference or damned with faint praise at home have met with 
favor and have found ready purchasers abroad. 

Arthur Anderson Merritt. 



